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September. 


We have now reached the ninth 
month in the year—the first month of 
autumn—-SepTEMBER—the _ pleasantest 
month of all the twelve. It is true the 
leaves of the trees are beginning to turn 
yellow; many of the birds are departing 
for more southern climes; the evenings 
are getting chilly; the summer flowers 
are gone; and all around there is an air 
of soberness, almost of sadness. Yet 


there is something in all this, that makes 
the heart content, tranquil and happy. 
The earth is now abounding with 
fruit. The peaches, the plums, the. 
pears, the apples, the grapes, are ripe, 
and seem to invite us to taste them. 
How pleasant it is to be in the country 
now! Say, my little friends, is not 
September the finest of all the months ? 





Jumping Rabbit's Story. 


CHAPTER III. 


The return of our party.—Sports and festivities. 


Arter I had been about a month in 
the village, a swift Indian, despatched by 
the warriors who had been absent on an 
expedition against some distant tribes, 

VOL. V1. a 


came in, and announced that the whole 
party were near at hand, and would 
enter the village the following morning. 
Preparations were iherefore made to 
receive them. 

All was bustle and activity, though 
this seemed to consist mgre in running 
about, and chattering like a set of mag 
pies, than anything else. The children 
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leaped, frolicked, shouted, and fought 
mimic battles as well as real ones, in 
which they bit, scratched, kicked and 
pulled hair, in honor of the coming cele- 
bration. The women went about from 
tent to tent, talking with great animation 
and keeping up the hum, which might be 
heard at the farther extremity of the 
village. 

Evening at last came, but there was 
no cessation of the excitement. The 
greater part of the night was spent in 
talking, squabbling, dancing, jumping, 
leaping and yelling. At length the 
morning came, and just as the sun was 
rising, an Indian, painted blue and red, 
carrying on his head the skin taken 
from the pate of a grizzly bear, was seen 
creeping along in the edge of the adja- 
cent wood. He was soon followed by 
another, painted in a similar manner, 
with the horns and pate of a buffalo 
upon his head. Others succeeded, all 
of them painted and dressed in the most 
wild and fantastic manner, until about 
a hundred warriors had gathered in the 
thickets of the forest, close to the vil- 
lage. 

A pause of at least half an hour en- 
sued. All within the wood was silent, 
and not a trace of the savages that lurk- 
ed in its bosom, could be discovered. 
The women, children and old men of 
the village had gathered in the open 
space encircled by the tents, where they 
awaited the coming spectacle: in breath- 
less expectation. 

At last, a wild yell, as if a thousand 
demons filled the air, broke from the 
forest. In an instant after, the warriors 
started from their cover and ran toward 
the village with the greatest swiftness. 
Approaching the group of women and 
children, they formed themselves in a 
circle and began to dance in a most 
violent manner. They leaped, jumped, 
ran, brandished Their weapons, screamed, 
chattered, and appeared more like infer- 


nal spirits than human creatures. They 
were all on foot except about a dozen, 
who were on horseback, and attired in 
the most fantastic manner. These rode 
round the circle with great swiftness, 
flourishing their long spears, and per- 
forming a sort of wild mimic battle. 
Nothing could be more fierce and 
frightful than the whole scene, yet the 
women and children were greatly de- 
lighted, and evinced their ecstasy by 
uproaijous acclamations. ‘The warriors 
were excited by this applause to greater 
feats, and for about an hour they kept 
up their savage revel. ‘They seemed to 
be as proud of their greasy paint and 
their savage foppery, as a well-dressed 
company of militia marching on a mus- 
ter-day through one of our villages. A 
bear’s or buffalo’s pate was fully equal 
to a cocked hat; a rackoon’s or oppos- 


sum’s hide was equivalent to a pair of 
epaulettes; the bow and arrow were an 
offset to the sword. 


But the Indian warriors had one ad- 
vantage over our training-day soldiers. 
They had been in actual service, and 
carried with them evidences of their 
victory. Several of them bore in their 
hands large bundles of bloody scalps, 
which they had taken from their ene- 
mies, and these they flourished in the 
faces of the admiring spectators. It ig 
obvious that the same vanity and fop- 
pery which are found in the fair-weather 
soldiers of towns and cities, belong to 
the savage warrior of the wilderness. 

At length, the ceremony was over, 
and the savages dispersed themselves to 
their several wigwams. The next day, 
however, they had a great exhibitior, 
which was a kind of war-dance, in 
which the warriors attempted to exhibit 
their several battles and exploits. It 
was in fact a sort of pantomime, in which 
several of the Indians displayed great 
powers of mimicry. Though I was not 
much accustomed to these things, I un 
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derstood a good deal of what the Indians 
meant by their performances. 

One of these fellows amused me very 
much. He seemed to be fond of fun, 
and, like the clown in a circus, appeared 
to think more of making a laugh than 
anything else. It seemed from his rep- 
resentation, that, on one occasion, he was 
sent to spy out the situation of a party 
of Indians, whom they intended to 
attack. It was night, and as he was 
proceeding along a deer path in the 
forest, he chanced to see a skunk imme- 
diately before him. The creature stood 
still, and positively refused to stir a 
step. 

The Indian hesitated for some time 
what to do, but at last he put an arrow 
to the bowstring, and shot the imperti- 
nent animal to the heart. The air was, 
however, immediately filled with the crea- 
ture’s effluvia, and the Indians, whom 
the spy was seeking, being ever on the 
watch, were startled by the circumstance, 


and the spy himself was obliged to re- 


treat for safety. This whole story was 
easily comprehended from the admirable 
mimicry of the actor. Nothing could 
exceed his drollery, except the applause 
of the spectators. He seemed to have 
the reputation of an established wag, 
and, like Andrews at the late Tremont 
Theatre, he could hardly turn his eye, 
or crook his finger, but the action was 
followed with bursts of applause. 

There was one thing that character- 
ized all the warriors, and that was a love 
of boasting and self-glorification. Every 
one represented himself as a hero and 
as performing the most wonderful feats 
of strength and valor. Boasting, I 
suspect, is a thing that naturally belongs 
to those who have little refinement, and 
modesty is doubtless the fruit of those 
finer sentiments which belong to civili- 
zation. 

For several days there were sports 
and festivities, and every one seemed to 


giv? himself up to amusement. ‘Th 
warr:ors had brought home with them y 
young Indian prisoner, who was about 

ghteen years old. He was a fine, 
sisuk: looking fellow, and when he was 
brought out and encircled by all the 
Indians, he seemed to survey them with 
a kind of scorn. He was tied toa stake, 
and the young Indians, stationed at a 
certain distance, were allowed to shoot 
their arrows at him. Several of them 
hit him, and the blood trickled freely 
down his body. He stood unmos od. 
however, and seemed not to notice the 
wounds. The women then surrounded 
him, and jeered at him, making mouths, 
and pinching his flesh, and punching 
him with sharp sticks. 

At last, it was determined by the var- 
riors, to let him loose upon the prairie 
and give him a chance of escape. The 
warriors were to pursue him. If he was 
retaken, he was to die; if he outran h’s 
pursuers, he was to have his liberty. 

The prisoner was unbound and place d 
at the distance of about six rods in ad- 
vance of those who were to pursue him ; 
the signal was given, and he departed. 
He seemed fleet as the mountain deer, 
and life was the wager for which he ran. 
He was, however, pursued by more than 
a dozen Indians, scarcely less lightfooted 
than himself. He struck across the 
prairie, which lay stretched out for sev- 
eral miles, almost as level as the sea, 
and in the distance, was skirted by the 
forest. 

He kept in advance of his pursuers, 
who strained every nerve to overtake 
him. On he flew, casting an occasional 
glance backward. The yells broke often 
from his pursuers, but he was silent. It 
was for life that he fled, and he would 
not waste a breath. On he sped, and as 
he and his followers seemed to grow less 
and less in the distance, my eyes grew 
weary of the scene. But such was the 
interest that I felt for the poor fugitive 
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zat I kept my gaze bent upon the chase 
or «lmost an hour. 

The Indians seemed at last in the 
emote distance to be dwindled to the 
size of insects; they still strained every 
limb, though they seemed scarcely to 
move; they still yelled with all their 
might, but only an occasional faint echo 
reached our ears. At last, the fugitive 
plunged into the forest; his pursuers 
tollowed, and they were lost to the view. 
After the lapse of several hours, the pur- 
suing party returned, without their pris- 
oner. He was at liberty in the un- 
‘ounded forest. 


The Smuggler, 


Who would imagine that a dog had 
oeen made serviceable as a clerk, and 
chus made for his master upwards of 
a hundred thousand crowns? And yet 
in incident like this happened upwards 
of forty years since. One of those in- 
dustrious beings who know how to live 
py skinning flints, determined, in extreme 
poverty, to engage in trade. He prefer- 
red that species of merchandise which 
occupied the least space, and was calcu- 
lated to yield the greatest profit. He 
borrowed a small sum of money from a 
friend, and repairing to Flanders, he 
there bought pieces of lace, which he 
smuggled into France in the ‘following 
manner. 

He trained an active spaniel to his 
purpose. He caused him to be shaved, 
and procured for him the skin of another 
dog, of the same hair and the same shape. 
He then rolled his lace round the body 
of his dog, and put over it the garment 
of the stranger so adroitly, that it was 
mpossible to discover the trick. The 
lace being thus arranged, he would say 
to his docile messenger, “ Forward, my 
friend.” At the words, the dog would 


start, and pass boldly through the gates 
of Malines or Valenciennes, in the face 
of the vigilant officer placed there to 
prevent smuggling. Having thus passed 
the bounds, he would wait his mas- 
ter at a little distance in the open coun- 
try. There they mutually caressed and 
feasted, and the merchant placed his 
rich packages in a place of security, 
renewing his occupation as occasion re- 
quired. Such was the success of this 
smuggler that in less than five or six 
years he amassed a handsome fortune 
and kept his coach. 

Envy pursues the prosperous. A mis- 
chievous neighbor at length betrayed the 
lace merchant; notwithstanding all his 
efforts to disguise the dog, he was sus- 
pected, watched, and discovered. 

But the cunning of the dog was equal 
to the emergency. Did the spies of the 
custom-house expect him at one gate,— 
he saw them at a distance, and instantly 
ran to another. Were all the gates shut 
against him,—he overcame every obsta- 
cle; sometimes he leaped over the wall; at 
others, passing secretly behind a carriage 
or running between the legs of trav ellers, 
he would thus accomplish hisaim. One 
day, however, while swimming a stream 
near Malines, he was shot, and died in 
the water. There was then about him 
five thousand crowns’ worth of lace—the 
loss of which did not afflict his master, 
but he was inconsolable for the loss of 
his faithful dog. © 


The Poet’s Dos. 


Tue manner in which Pope, the great 
English poet, was preserved by the 
sagacity of his dog, is truly remarka- 
ble. This animal, who was called Mar- 
quis, could never agree with a favorite 
servant of his master’s; he constantly 
growled when near him, and would even 
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show his teeth whenever this servant 
approached. Although the poet was 
singularly attached to this dog,—who 
was a spaniel of the largest species,—yet, 
on account of his ex'reme neatness, which 
he pushed almost to excess. he would 
never allow him to remain in ‘is cham- 
ber. Nevertheless, in spite of positive 
orders, the spaniel would frequently 
sneak, towards evening, into the upart- 
ment of his master, and would not be 
driven from it without the greatest diffi- 
culty. 

One evening, having slipped very 
softly in w ithout being perceived, the 
animal placed himself under the bed of 
his master, and remained there. To- 
wards morning, the servant rushed hast- 
ily into the chamber of Pope. At this 
moment, the dog suddenly left his post 
and leaped on the villain, who was 
armed with a pistol. The poet started 
from his sleep; he threw open the 
window to call for assistance, and beheld 
three highwaymen, who had been intro- 
duced by his servant into the garden of 
his villa, for the purpose of robbing him. 
Disconcerted by this unforeseen accident, 
the robbers hesitated a moment, and then 
took flight. ‘The servant, thus betrayed 
by the watchful dog, was sentenced to 
forfeit his life. 

The same dog, shortly after this sin- 
gular event, exhibited another proof of 
his remarkable instinct. Pope, reposing 
one afternoon in a little wood about 
twelve miles distant from his house, lost 
a watch of great value. On returning 
home, the poet wished to know the hour, 
and found his watch was not in his fob. 
Two or three hours had elapsed, and a 
violent storm was just commencing. 

The poet called his dog, and making 
a sign, which Marquis very well under- 
stood, he said, “I have lost my watch— 

0 look for it.” At these words Marquis 
eparted, and repaired, no doubt, to ever 
spot at which his master stopped. It 


happened that the poor animal was so 
long occupied in the search as to create 
great anxiety, for midnight had arrived, 
and he had not returned. What was the 
astonishment of Pope, when, on rising in 
the morning, he opened his chamber 
door, and there beheld his faithful mes- 
senger lying quietly and holding in his 
mouth the splendid jewel, with which he 
had returned perfectly uninjured, and 
which was the more highly valued by 
the poet, as it had been presented to him 
by the queen of England. 





A Shark Story, 


Some years ago, while sitting on the 
qu urter-deck of a West Indiaman, borne 
rapidly along before the trade wind, the 
captain and passengers were amusing 
themstlves by telling stories and crack- 
ing joke: to beguile the sameness of the 
voyage. It came at last to the turn of a 
gentleman remarkable for his love of 
cigars and ticiturnity ; one who enjoys 4 
a good anecdote, but abhorred the troub! 2 
of relating it himself. He was, however, 
so strongly importuned on this occasion, 
that with much reluctance he related the 
following, by fits and starts, filling up 
each pause by vigorous whiffs of his 
favorite. weed :-— 

In the year 1820, the good ship Rs.a 
bler sailed from Greenock, with gooda 
and passengers, towards Jamaica. Nha 
had crossed the tropic. One day, when 
nearly becalmed, the steward, who hag 
the care of the captain’s plate, had occa 
sion, after dinner, to wash some spoonz 
and other articles in a bucket, and th'rée- 
ing he had taken all out of the wats 
he chucked it over the gangway, wher 
to his vexation, he fourd he had thane 


out with it a valuabiec si. ver tale spoon, 
He saw it shining threayh che ¢.eer tue 
ocean, and wavering fro side ve side 
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as it sank from his view. Several 
sharks had been observed near the ship, 
and it is known they generally dart upon 
anything white, a piece of rag often 
serving for a bait. He did not, however, 
observe any of them near the spot at the 
time ; and the captain being a testy man, 
he kept the secret of the loss to himself, 
and the matter was soon forgotten. 

The ship in due time reached Jamaica, 
and when the circumstance became 
known, the value of the spoon was de- 
ducted from the wages of the steward. 
The vessel lay some time at Kingston, 
received on board a cargo of sugar, and 
proceeded on her homeward voyage. 
When crossing nearly the same spot on 
the aqueous world where the spoon was 
‘ost, a number of sharks again showed 
their tail fins above the water as they 
cut along the ship’s side, or in her wake ; 
and a shark hook being baited with a 
giece of salt pork, was lowered over the 
stern. Presently one of the largest of 
these devouring monsters, or, as the 
sailors call them, “ Sea Lawyers,” half 
‘urning on its side, took the huge bait 
into his pig-like but tremendous jaws, 
an] was securely hooked. 

The fish was with difficulty hauled 
alongside and hoisted on deck, where it 
flappe “1 about and showed prodigiotis 
strength and tenacity of life. When its 
struggles were ended by a blow on the 
head with a mallet, one of the men pro- 
ceeded to open it. His jack-knife soon 
came in contact with Licuaihied in its 
belly, and—said the narrator, with 
earnestness, “ what do you think was 
really found?” “ Why, the spoon, of 
course!” exclaimed the listeners simul- 
saneously. ‘The spoon!” he rejoined, 
‘vith a smile, “No! no!” ‘ What 
shen?” they hastily inquired. “ Why, 
nothing but the entrails, to be sure!” 

The | taciturnity of the waggish mess- 
mate was not again disturbed for another 
story during the voyage. 


Joyru, Meetinc.—A few days sine. 
at Buffalo, a boat load of Germans landex 
from the canal, evidently direct from 
Germany. Among them was an old lady 
and some three or four children, quite 
grown up. Several tavern-keepers were 
around the boat, as is customary, to 
solicit patronage from the emigrants, and 
one of these approached the old lady, 
who, imimediately upon seeing him, 
threw herself upon his neck and wept. 
The children also embraced him, and 
tears and smiles alternately bore their 
sway. 

The explanation of the scene given 
was, that the old lady was on her way 
to Detroit in search of her husband, who 
had emigrated some years previous, and 
she had thus unexpectedly fallen upon 
him at this place. What a meeting! 





Mirace.—Brig Wm. Ash, 6th July 
1843, 8} P. M. ~—Being at anchor off 
the Pilgrims, river St. Lawrence, to 
wait the tide—fine weather and light 
wind, I was called to by our pilot, Wm. 
Russell, saying there was a ship sailing 
in the air. When, looking in the air, in 
the direction pointed out, I distinctly saw 
the appearance of a full-rigged ship, 
under full sail, passing very swiftly over 
the land, in a S. S. W. direction. 
watched it with the spyglass, until, to 
my view, it vanished intosmoke. It was 
witnessed also by the pilot’s apprentice, 
Dennis Glen. 

Wm. Morrisn, Master. 





“Ovur Father’—said a bishop, who 


was benevolently teaching the Lord’s 
prayer to a poor beggar boy, to whom he 
had just given a hard crust of bread. 
“ What,—not our Father,” said the boy. 
“Yes,” said the bishop, “ouz Father.” 
“Then we are brothers ; and an’t you 
ashamed to offer your brother such a crust 
as this?” 
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Eecentric Characters. 


OLD BOOTS, OF RIPON 


Axone the infinite variety of human 
countenances, none was ever better calcu- 
lated to excite laughter, than that of the 
yerson whose portrait we have given 
above. He was servant of an inn at 
Ripon, in Yorkshire, England, where it 
was part of his duty to wait upon trav- 
ellers and take charge of boots and shoes. 
Hence, he went under the title of Old 
Boots. 

It was his custom to introduce him- 
self into the room, with a pair of slippers 
in one hand and a boot-jack in the other. 
His features at once amazed and diverted 
every visitcr; for nature had given him 
such length of nose and chin, and 
brought them so near together, that he 


could hold a piece of money between 
them, like a thumb and finger, or a pair 
of nippers. This feat he was always 
ready to perform, and he became, in fact, 
the great curiosity of the place. 





CAPTAIN SNARLY. 


TuereE is nothing more easy than to 
find fault, particularly after a little prac- 
tice ; for the thing grows upon us as we 


get used to it. Of all countries, there is 
none that furnishes such inveterate fault- 
finders,as England. Many of them are 
very much addicted to grumbling, even 
in their own country; but when out of 
it, everything goes wrong. The other 
day I saw a boy with a snapping turtle, 
which he had just taken out of a muddy 
pond. The creature was very savage— 
and if you pointed your finger at him, 
he would snap at you in the most spite- 
ful manner. Nothing could move 
around him, but he would snap at it. 
I must confess that when I booked at the 
creature, he put me in mind »f Japtain 











f2 ECCENTRIC CHARACTERS. 


Hall, Mrs. Trollope, Major Hamilton, 
and other English travellers, who have 
visited our country, and gone home and 
reviled everything they saw. 

But we must now turn to the subject 
of the present article, Joseph Cappur, 
whose portrait is placed at the head of 
this article, and whom we call Captain 
Snarly. He lived at a place near Lon- 
don, called Kensington, and though he 
was rich, his habits were exceedingly 
stingy. He was chiefly famous for his 
love of finding fault; and he loved noth- 
ing so well as a snarling companion. 
One day, as he was walking about the 
place, he came toa small tavern. He 
entered, and asked the landlord if he 
could furnish him lodgings. “No!” 
said the landlord, fiercely—and then or- 
dered him out of the house. This 
pleased old Snarly so much, that he im- 
mediately took up his abode at the place, 
and there he lived for twenty-five years. 
His greatest sport was to poke fun at the 
landlord and make him mad with fury. 

Old Snarly was a great politician and 
a champion of the king. He would let 
nobody speak ill of either. He hated 
the French, and one of his chief occupa- 
tions was to kill flies, which he called 
Frenchmen. He died at the age of 
seventy-two, and left one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars to his relatives, 
whom he would not see while he was 
living. 


JOHN BAKER 


Tuts man was wonderful for the pow- 
er he had over the muscles of his face. 
Though he had not a long nose, yet he 
could move it in such a manner as to 
take a piece of money up from a table 
between his nose and chin, and hold it 
there firmly. Nay more, he could draw 
hit nose down in such a manner as to 
take it into his mouth, and then his un- 


der lip appeared even with his eyes and 
forehead! He could also put the stem 
of a tobacco pipe through his nose, and 
then take up a wine giazs and hold it 
between his nose and chin, as shown in 
the portrait. 

The performances of this man aston- 
ished all who saw him, and several emi- 
nent medical men expressed great won- 
der at his feats. He was both a sailor 





and a soldier, in the British service, and 
served in the revolutionary war, in 
America. He was twice married, and 
had a family of thirteen children. His 
life was one of great vicissitude, and 
when an old man, he was famous at 
Wapping, for his stories about what he 
had seen and done. He had a good 
opinion of himself, and used generally 
to wind off his long tales with the 
declaration that his equal was not to be 
found ip the whole world! 


PUNCH AND JUDY. 
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Punch and Judy, 


THERE cre some wise old people, who, 
when they hear the music of the show- 
men in the streets, are very much an- 
noyed, and wish to have the vagrants 
sent off to the work-house. Gently—- 
gently—Mr. Snarl. This very exhibition 
of Punch and Judy, has given more 
innocent pleasure than almost any other 
that was ever invented. 

The story of Punch and his wife Judy, 
had its origin in Italy. As it is a pleas- 
ant story, I will tell it. In the district 
of Acezza, near Naples, the people are 
very much addicted to the making of 
wine from grapes ; and it is curious that 
from antiori:y they have been famous 
for their love of droll wit and comic fun. 

Well, many years ago, in the season 
of the vintage, which is a time when 
everybody seems to be full of joke and 
frolic, some comic players came along, 
through Acezza. They began to poke 
fun at the vintagers, and in the war of 
wit, the players got the worst of it. 

Now there was, among the vintagers, 
a fellow with an enormous red nose, 
long and crooked like a powder horn; 
and he was the very drollest and witti- 
est of the whole company. The players 


were so tickled with his witty say ngs, 
all set off by his odd face and vey queer 
air and manner, that they almost cracked 
their sides with laughter. 

After they went away, they began to 
think that this droll fellow would be a 
great accession to their company: so 
they went back and made oflers to him. 
These he accepted ; and such was the 
success of his efforts that the company 
acquired great fame and a great deal of 
money. Everybody went to see: this 
witty buffoon, and all were delighted. 

This example led to the establishment 
of a droll or buffoon in all companies of 
comedians; and he was always called 
after the original one, whose name was 
Pucco d’Aniello. This was, in the 
course of time, softened into Polecenello ; 
the French made it Polichenel, and the 
English, Punchinello. After atime, the 
English, for the sake of brevity, left off 
the latter part of the word, and called it 
plain Punch. 

How Judy originated, history does 
not tell us; but it is easy to smell out 
her story. Such a merry fellow as 
Punch has as good a right to a wife as 
anybody, if he can get one. Why not 





4 PUNCH AND JUDY—ATLAKULLAKULLA. 


You may think that his beet-like nose 
would stand in the way of his finding a 
woman willing to marry him; but his 
wit is a fair offset to this. Women are 
fond of wit, and Punch would play his 
part ill, if he could not make it cover his 
nose. 

Well, we now suppose Punch to have 
@ wife, and also suppose her name to be 
Juay. What, then, is more natural than 
for this amiable couple, now and then, 
to have a bitofa breeze? They live a 
wandering life, and do, like other people 
in their station, take a little liquor to 
raise their spirits. After the effect is 
over, feeling a little peevish, they fall 
to calling each other hard names, and 
hard blows follow, as natural as life. 
So here is the whole history, fairly made 
out. 

Gentle reader! if you are young, you 
will not quarrel with the showmen, 
nay, you will stand by, clap your hands 
and pay your pence. If you are old, 
consider that you were once young, and 


tolerate the innocent exhibition, in be- 
half of those who are now what you 
were some half century ago. 


Petrrarcn.—Petrarch, the celebrated 
Italian poet, recommended himself to 
the confidence and affection of Cardinal 
Coloma, in whose family he resided, by 
his candor and strict regard to truth. A 
violent quarrel occurred in the house- 
hold of this nobleman, which was carried 
so far that recourse was had to arms, 
The cardinal wished to know the foun- 
dation of this affair; and, that he might 
be able to decide with justice, he assem- 
bled all his people, and obliged them to 
bind themselves by a most solemn oath 
to declare the whole truth. Every one 
submitted to the examination ; even the 
cardinal’s own brother was not excused. 
Petrarch, in his turn, presented himself 
to take the oath; the cardinal said, “ As 
to you, Petrarch, your word is suffi- 
cient!” 





Attakullakulla. 


On the river Tennessee, in former 


Fort Loudon. This fort was far back 


times, there was situated a fort, called in the woods, 500 miles from Charles- 
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ton, and at a distance from any white 
settlement. It was built in 1756, for 
the purpose of preventing the encroach- 
ments of the French, who used to steal 
down from Canada, and annoy the white 
English inhabitants, who were forming 
settlements in that part of the country. 
At the same time, it was a safeguard 
against the Indians, numerous tribes of 
whom lived round about. These In- 
dians, at all times savage and cruel, 
were particularly hostile to the whites ; 
and more so, as they perceived them 
forming settlements in their neighbor- 
hood. 

In the above fort, at the time my story 
commences, there were but few soldiers. 
This fact the Indians, by some means, 
discovered, and they determined to make 
an attack upon it; and, if possible, to 
massacre the soldiers. 

The plan was conducted, as usual, 
with much secrecy and cunning; and, 
before the soldiers were aware, the fort 
was surrounded by a large number of 


savages, thirsting only for their blood. 
The fort was strong, however ; the gates 
were shut, and the Indians found it im- 


possible toenter. But they could watch 
it. They might perhaps in time force 
the soldiers to surrender, because their 
provisions could not last always. A 
guard was, therefore, constantly kept 
round about; and so vigilant were they, 
that not a single white man durst ven- 
ture abroad, nor could any come to their 
assistance. 

For a time, the provisions in the fort 
held out well; but, at length, the sol- 
diers were obliged to resort to the flesh 
of their horses and dogs, which, by 
reason of scanty food, had dwindled 
away nearly to skeletons. For two 
long months, however, the soldiers bore 
up under the pressure of confinement, 
and stinted fare. The enemy that sur- 
rounded them, they well knew, were at 
all times savage and-cruel ; hut now they 


would be doubly so, having become ex 
asperated by watching for so long a 
period. 

The soldiers had stout hearts and 
good courage; but, at length, they told 
their officers, that they could hold out no 
longer. Upon this, the officers came 
together, and, after due consultation, it 
was agreed to surrender, and to obtain 
the best treatment from the Indians they 
were able. 

There was one man among them 

y ’ 
whom the Indians esteemed. His name 
was Captain Stewart. He was accord- 
ingly selected to inform the Indians that 
they had held out sufficiently long, and 
were willing to surrender, provided they 
were treated kindly. 

In reply, the Indians told Captain 
Stewart that they might march out with 
their guns, and a little powder and shot ; 
but that they must leave the fort that very 
day. The Indians added, that they 
would accompany them to Fort George, 
where their white brethren lived. 

As these were better terms than were 
expected, the English ofiicers did no* 
hesitate to accept them. They marched 
out accordingly, and that very day set 
out upon their journey for Fort George. 
It was noon when they left the’ fort, 
and night before they paused. 

Wearied with their toilsome march, 
they soon laid themselves down to rest. 
Just as they were doing this, they per- 
ceived that the whole body of ‘mdians 
were leaving them. The object of this 
movement they were unable to explain ; 
but, well knowing how cunning and 
treacherous the Indians were, they could 
sleep no more. <A few, perhaps, more 
weary than the others, were occasionally 
lost for a few minutes; but the painful 
state of anxiety in which they were, made 
their sleep short and unrefreshing. Sev- 
eral hours passed in this state of sus- 
pense ; but as no Indians came near them. 


they began to indulge the hope, that the 
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enemy had left them, to return no more. 
They, therefore, generally laid them- 
selves down, and one after another be- 
came lost in sound sleep. About the 
dawn of day, one of the men, who had 
been placed as a guard, came running, in 
great haste, to inform them that a large 
body of Indians were secretly approach- 
ng. 

The alarm was instantly given, and 
the men ordered to stand to their arms. 
The summons, however, was so sudden, 
and the terror so universal, that not a sin- 
gle soldier had his gun loaded when the 
tremendous war-whoop broke upon them. 
The onset of the savages, upon this com- 
paratively feeble and unprepared band, 
was so furious, that resistance was in 
vain. Some were killed, and the rest 
taken prisoners. Captain Stewart had 
his hands tied behind him, and at the 
head of the others, was led back to the fort. 

On their arrival, an Indian chief, tak- 
ing Captain Stewart by the hand, con- 
ducted him to his own hut, unbound his 
arms, and fed him from his own bowl. 
This was Attakullakulla. A few days 
following, the Indians held a great coun- 
cil about the disposal of the prisoners. 
The chiefs were all present, and, though 
some differed for a time from others, in 
conclusion, they sent for Captain Stew- 
art, and informed him that they were 
about proceeding to the attack of Fort 


George. “ You and your men,” said 
they, “ will accompany us. You will 
fight with us. This is the result of our 
talk!” 


“You must do more,” added they. 
‘ Write to the captain of Fort George— 
tell him of our coming—tell him that if 
he surrenders the fort peaceably, it is 
well—if not, we will strip his friend 
Captain Stewart, and burn him before 
his eyes.” 

This was indeed crue]. Captain Stew- 
art seated himself; and, in the presence 
of the savages, wrote the letter required ; 





but he thought within himself, that be- 
fore he would fight his brethren, he 
would undergo the pains, even of savage 
torture. On returning home, said he to 
Attakullakulla, “ You are my friend. 
You have shown your friendship, in the 
hour of danger and of trial. Now, can 
you show it again ?—I cannot fight my 
brethren—I must escape, or I must die.” 

Attakullakulla replied, “1 have been 
your friend once; | will be so again. 
You must not fight your brethren. The 
red men must not kill you. Come with 
me, and I will take you far from the 
reach of the bloody tomahawk.” 

Before the next morning, Attakulla- 
kulla and Captain Stewart were far on 
their journey, in the depths of the wil- 
derness. By day, they travelled with 
great expedition, and at night slept upon 
the open ground. The sun and moon 
served as guides to the sagacious Indian 
chief; and, as they kept on over hills 
and mountains, valleys and rivers, Cap- 
tain Stewart wondered where their jour- 
ney would end. On the fourteenth day, 
they saw fires at a distance, and they 
knew that men were near. As they 
came nearer, they met a party of 
soldiers, who told them that they were 
in Virginia, and that this was the camp 
of Colonel Bird. ‘They told them to go 
on further, where they would see Colonel 
Bird himself. When they came up te 
this officer, Captain Stewart introduced 
himself and his Indian friend to the 
colonel. He was delighted to hear of 
his escape, and was much pleased with 
the friendship which the Indian had 
shown to the white man. “ This,” said 
he, “is true friendship, which shows 
itself in action, not in words.” 

When Attakullakulla said he must de- 
part that night, the two officers begged 
him to remain with them for a few days. 
But the old man said, “No.” When 
they found that he could not be per- 
suaded, they loaded him with presents 
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of all kinds, and bidding him “ Fare- 
well,” they saw him depart for his home. 
On his return to his tribe, he met some 
soldiers, who told him they had been 
sent from Fort George, the place which 
tie Indians were going to attack. They 

said that the captain of Fort Pie 
had received their letter, and had heard 
that they were coming to fight him. 
But he desired Attakullakulla to inform 
his brethren, that they must not come 
to Fort George ; for that there was much 
powder and ball buried in holes around 
the fort to blow up any enemies, who 
might come; and that if they dared to 
come, they would certainly be blown in 
pieces. 

The chief promised the soldiers that 
he would tell the Indians of this, and 
again proceeded on his way. On re ache 
ing Fort Loudon, he calle d the Indians 
togethe “r, and told them of the word that 
the white men had sent them. They 
were much frightened, when they he 6 
of the powder and shot, and blessed the 
Good Spirit that he had not permitted 
them to attack the fort, as they must all 
have been killed. 

But to return to Capt Stewart. Now 
that he had himself escaped, he began 
to think of the poor soldiers whom he 
had left in captivity. For a time he 
could hear nothing of their fate; and 
was in doubt, whether his escape might 
not have led to the massacre of them all. 
But, at length, he had the pleasure to 
know, by means of one who had escaped 
like himself, that they were alive, though 
still in captivity. 

Upon this intelligence, he collected 


such articles, as he thought would be 
acceptable to the Indians—beads, but- 
tons, red belts, &c., and sent them to his 
old friend, Attakullakulla, and begged 
him to divide them among the chiefs, 
and to ask them that their white prison- 
ers might be sent to him in rewrn. 
The presents proved acceptable to the 
Indians ; and, in the fulness of their joy, 
they said they must send something in 
return to their friend C aptain Stewart ; 

but for an appropriate present the ‘y were 
quite at a loss. Attakullakulla told 
them he could help them out of their 
difficulty, and now informed them of the 
request of Captain Stewart. ‘To this, 
they unanimously assented, and forth- 
with communicated to their prisoners 
that they were at liberty. 

The joy of the prisone rs need not be 
told. Under the guidance of the man 
whom Capt. Stewart had sent with the 
presents, they were conducted in safety 
to Fort George, where they had the 
pleasure to meet once more their friend 
and benefactor, Captain Stewart, and to 
thank him in person for his kind remem- 
brance of them in the land of their cap- 
tivity. 

Froin the above story it may be use- 
ful to remark, that although Indians 
have many bad traits of character, yet 
they are not destitute of good ones 
This good chief, Attakull: skull a, saved, b 
his faithfulness, the life of his red by 
and was the means through him, of sav- 
ing all the other prisoners. It is an ex- 
cellent thing to be faithful to our friends. 
« A friend in need is a friend indeed.”— 
So Captain Stewart fo.nd it. 





A Droll Mimie. 


A cLeRGYMAN of some distinction once 
had a tame baboon which became so 


fond of him, that wher-ver he went it 
was always desirous of »crompanying 
him. Whenever, therefore, he had to 
perform the service of his church, he 
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was under the necessity of shutting it up 
in his room. 

Once, however, the animal escaped, 
and followed his master to the church; 
where, silently mounting the sounding- 
board above the pulpit, he lay perfectly 
still till the sermon commenced. He 
then crept to the edge, and overiookmg 
the preacher, imitated his gestures in so 
grotesque a manner that the whole con- 
gregation were unavoidably made to 
laugh. 

The minister, surprised and confound- 
ed at this levity, severely rebuked his 
audience for their conduct. The reproof 
failed of its intended effect; the congre- 


gation still laughed, and the preacher, in 
the warmth of his zeal, redoubled his 
vociferation and action; this last the ape 
imitated so exactly that the congregation 
could no longer restrain themselves, but 
burst out into one long and: continued 
roar of laughter. 

A friend of the preacher at length 
stepped up to him and pointed out the 
cause of this apparently improper con- 
duct; and such was the arch demeanor 
of the animal, that it was with the 
utmost difficulty that the parson himself 
could maintain his gravity, while he 
ordered the servants of the church to 
take the creature away. 








: - Whale 


CONTEST ABOUT A WHALE. 


Ir is a custom among whalemen, that 
whenever a whale gets loose, even al- 
though it may have once been taken by a 
crew, it is considered a free prize to any 
one who can seize it. 

Several years since, two ships, which 
were in searc’, of whales, happened at 
the same tin.e to approach one, which 
wa; dead, and which was lying in some 
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broken ice, not far distant from a large 
field of ice. : 

No sooner had the respective crews 
discovered the whale, than each made 
all possible sail to reach it before the 
other. On each bow of the two ships 
was stationed a harpooner with his appro- 
priate instrument, in readiness to dis- 
charge it the first moment they should 
be sufficiently near. But it so happened 
that the ships came in contact with each 
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other, when within a few yards of the 
fish, and being under full sail, the shock 
was so severe, as to do considerable 
jamage to both. 

The harpooners, however, intent on 
their prey, both discharged their har- 
oons at the same instant; and both fell 
short of their mark. Observing thi8, a 
hardy seaman belonging to one of the 
ships leaped overboard, and urging his 
way through the water, reached the fish, 
a seizing one of its fins, proclaimed it 
a lawful prize. 

But the fish being greatly swollen, 
and withal quite slippery, the sailor was 
unable to climb upon it but was obliged 
to remain in the water, until assistance 
could be sent. This was no pleasant 
sport, for the water was intensely cold, 
and the poor fellow was soon quite be- 
numbed. 

Elated with this good luck, his cap- 
tain forgot to send a boat, as he should 
have done, to relieve him; but gave or- 


ders to moor the vessel to an adjoining 
piece of ice. 

In the mean time, the other vessel 
tacked, and the master stepping into a 
boat pushed off and rowed towards the 


dead fish. On reaching it, and observ- 
ing the poor fellow still holding on to 
the fish, but quite benumbed, he ob- 
served, “ Well, my lad, you have a fine 
fish here.” 

“Why, yes,” replied the seaman, 
“something of a fish, to be sure.” 

“But an’t you cold here in the 
water ?” 

“ That I am,” said the shivering sailor 
—his teeth chattering so that he could 
scarcely utter the words. ‘“ Will you 
let me come on board your boat until 
ours arrives ?” 

This was readily acceded to, and the 
poor fellow was assisted over the boat’s 
ride. Bnt no sooner was he fairly on, 
than the captain seized a harpoon, and 
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darting it into the fish, raised a flag and 
claimed it as his lawful prize. 

Though it was a hard case, by the 
rules of whale-fisheries this was consid- 
ered altogether right. The disappointed 
captain, having no redress, withdrew 
his vessel, leaving to his competitor a 
valuable prize, which he had lost through 
a very foolish neglect. 


DISTRESSING ADVENTURE 
WHALEMEN. 


OF FOURTEEN 


In the year 1813, the ship Volunteer, 
meeting with a severe gale, near a large 
piece of ice, in a high latitude, the cap- 
tain deemed it expedient to set an anchor 
in the ice, to prevent his ship from being 
driven out to sea. 

For this purpose a boat was manned 
with fourteen men, who proceeded to 
the ice with the anchor. At the same 
time, the ship was brought as near as 
possible ; but no sooner was the anchor 
fastened to the ice, than a wave, dashing 
against the vessel, pulled the anchor from 
its fastenings, and she went adrift. 

Before the sails could be properly set, 
she had reached a considerable distance. 
In attempting to near and return, the 
ship fell to leeward, and was driven out 
to sea. 

This, to the poor seamen left behind, 
was a terrible disaster. The air was 
intensely cold. They were fourteen in 
number—with only a small open bos:, 
insufficient to support them in such a 
gale as was prevailing—-without shelter 
—without food—and on a detached piece 
of ice, which was liable every hour to 
float out to sea. 

In this distressing situation, what 
should they do? Some advised to re- 
main on the ice; but this might be 
broken by the increasing swell. Others 
were anxious to attempt to join the ship, 
while she was yet in sight; but the 
force of the wind, and the violence of 





the sea, rendered such an attempt little 
short of madness. 

At length, however, the majority de- 
cided on the latter course; and having 
embarked, they launched forth on the 
swelling tide. But soon it was perceived 
to be all in vain—the boat could not live 
even a quarter of an hour, and their 
only safety lay in again returning to the 
ice. But even this was found to be im- 
practicable. Each one now viewed his 
situation as desperate; and every mo- 
ment expected to be engulfed in the 
rolling waters. 

At this critical juncture,—this moment 
of deep despair,—suddenly and almost 
miraculously, as it seemed to them, a 
ship hove in sight. indeed 
bounding over the tumultuous waves— 
but she was advancing directly towards 
them. 


She was 
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But would she see them, and if seen, 
could they be taken on board in such a 
storm as was sweeping over the main? 
Fortunately, a small flag was in the boat. 
This was unfurled, and, streaming as it 
did in the wind, attracted the notice of 
the people on board the ship. The hu- 
mane captain and his crew, from the 
first moment, determined, if possible, to 
afford them relief. This was difficult, and 
even perilous. But it might be done— 
and it was done. A kind Provid>nce 
smiled upon the attempt, and the poor 
seamen, to their inexpressible joy, were 
rescued from a watery grave. 

The ship proved to be the Lively, 
from the same port as their own vessel ; 
and from their townsmen and acquaint- 
ances they had the pleasure to receive 
every token of kindness and affection 
which their pitiable condition required. 





The Life 


CHAPTER II. 


of Columbus. 


Columbus sails on his first voyage--He continues 
his course. 


Tue third of August, 1496, was a 
memorable day to Columbus and to the 
world. On the morning of that day the 
sails of the three vessels were seen by 
the inhabitants of Palos, spread for the 
voyage. ‘To Columbus it was a joyful 
occasion,—to many of the people it was 
a season of gloom. Several of them had 
friends on board. They were now to 
bid rene and they could not 
believe buf that it would be final. They 
nad little confidence in the success of 
the enterprise. Even the sailors ap- 
peared dejected. Many tears, it is said, 
were shed that morning, and loud 
amentations were heard as the sails 
rose to the wind. 


All things being in readiness, orders 
were issued to make sail. The vessels 
were “soon gallantly ploughing their 
way through the deep, while the flag of 
Columbus was streaming to the wind on 
board the Santa Maria. 

Many a bright morning is soon over- 

cast by clouds. It was so with the pros- 

pects ‘of Columbus. He was scarcely 
out of sight of land, before a signal of 
distress was made from the Pinta. She 
had unshipped her rudder, which was 
found to be broken. Columbus was not 
without his suspicions that the misfor- 
tune was the effect of design, in conse- 
quence of the reluctance of some on 
board to continue the voyage. The 
misfortune made it necessary for him to 
steer for the Canary islands. These 
islands are thirteen in number. 

Three weeks were here spent in at- 
tempting to find a vessel to take the 
place of the Pinta. The effort was un- 
successful. The broken rudder of the 
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Pinta was therefore supplied by a new 
one. 

The vessels being again in readiness, 
Columbus left the island of Gomera, 
where the above repairs had been made, 
on the 6th of September. He now 
directed his course westward into the 
broad Atlantic. 

On the 9th, Ferro, the most western 
of the Canary islands, was discovered, 
but before the setting in of night no 
trace of it remained in sight. 

They had now taken leave of their 
country. Before them rolled a wide waste 
of waters, in the billows of which many 
expected to find a grave. Gloom and 
dejection seemed to rest heavily on the 
brow of many a rugged seaman—some 
of whom, even in this beginning of the 
voyage, broke out into loud complaints. 

Columbus soothed and flattered them. 
He was himself confident of success, and 
spread before them the prospect of wealth 
and honor which he was sure they 
would realize. 

On the 11th of September, they com- 
puted the distance run from Ferro at 
about 450 miles. At this time a mast 
was discovered in the water. The ill- 
boding seamen doubted not that it be- 
longed to some unfortunate vessel; and 
from this fragment of the wreck, drew 
the conclusion that a similar fate was at 
no great distance to attend themselves. 

September 14th, two birds were seen, 
a heron and a water-wagtail. These 
were supposed not to venture far from 
land: hence, the joy of the seamen 
was great. In this instance, however, 
their expectations were not realized. 

In the course of a few days they fell 
in with the trade wind. This wind is 
so called because it favors trade. In the 
Atlantic Ocean, between the tropics, the 
trade winds blow constantly from the 
eastward to the westward. 

They now went on prosperously and 
rapidly. The wind was so steady that 
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for several days not a sail was shifted. 
The sailors would have been delighted 
but for one circumstance. If the wind 
blew so constantly from east to west how 
would they ever be able to return ? 

On the 18th of September, the wind 
from the east still wafting them forward, 
Columbus, from frequent experiments, 
was of the opinion that the water of the 
ocean was hourly growing fresher as 
they proceeded. If so, were they not 
approaching land ? 

The thought infused fresh animation 
into the crews. Every sail was spread— 
every possible exertion made by each to 
outstrip the others. At the same time, 
every eye which could be spared, was 
busily intent in locking for the expected 
land. There was a double reason for 
this—one was the ardent desire to attain 
the object of the voyage—the other was 
a promise of a reward of thirty crowns, 
or nearly one hundred and twenty dol- 
lars, to the man whe should first desery 
land. The Pinta, being the best sailor, 
generally took the lead, and a signal 
from her, that a flock of birds was seen, 
served to add to the belief that land was 
not far distant. 

The prospect of land, however, died 
away, and the sailors again began to be 
uneasy and dissatisfied. Every day’s 
sailing—every propitious wind, was car- 
rying them farther from home and from 
friends. All served to strengthen their 
belief that in the wide waters they would 
find a last dwelling-place. 

On the 23d of September, the wind 
changed and became nearly ahead. 
This impeded their progress, but it en- 
couraged the sailors, as they inferred 
from it; that perchance they might be 
able to get back again. Other circum: 
stances at this time also aroused their 
spirits. Several birds alighted upon the 
ships. These were so small as to in- 
duce the belief that land could not be far 
distant, as their strength wowd not 
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adinit of long-continued flight. Besides 
this, they sung so sweetly and with so 
much life, that the sailors thought they 

could not fear but that they could get 
back to land. 

Sut again, soon after, the apprehen- 
sions of the crews were all alive. The 
sea appeared on every side to be covered 
with weeds. This they supposed to be 
an evidence of their approach to shoals 
and rocks. These apprehensions were 
still farther increased, on the 25th of 
September, by an unusual and distress- 
ing swell of the Columbus told 
them that it was the effect of a gale 
which had subsided. But they believed 
him not. 

In truth, they had been discontented 
from the first of the voyage. They had 
given a reluctant consent to the under- 
taking. The voyage proved longer than 
they expected. If much longer contin- 
ued, their provisions might fail—at least 
there could be little hope remaining of 
their being able to make a safe return. 

The growing discontents of the crew 
were watched by Columbus with solici- 
tude. He was a courageous man, and 
better able than most men to allay a 
rising storm—to dispel fear and despon- 
dency. 

But at length, complaints, which had 
been uttered by one to another, became 
louder and louder; and some even went 
so far as to talk of casting Columbus 
into the sea and sailing forthwith on 
their return. In these trying circum- 
stances, Columbus left no expedient un- 
tried to quell their mutinous spirit. 
Some he soothed—some he flattered— 
others he threatened. 

On the 25th, as they were sailing still 
wesiward, and before a prosperous breeze, 
a shout was heard from on board the 
Pinta, that land was in sight. 

For a time the ,oy of the crews broke 
forth in glory to God. The masts were 
climbed—the rigging was filled, and 


sea. 
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every eye was strained to ca.cn a glimpse 
of the long-desired land. The direction 
in which it was supposed to be seen, 
was southerly. So strong was the be 
lief that land had been seen, that Colum- 
bus felt himself compelled to alter his 
course, and all that night to steer towards 
the object of their search. 

The morning, however, brought with 
it the same unbroken prospect which had 
stretched gloomily before them for so 
many weeks. They were now satisfied 
that what they had seen was only a 
cloud, and which had departed like the 
darkness of the night. 

The joy which they had experienced 
had been suddenly raised—it had risen 
high. The disappoiatme: it which fol- 
lowed was severe—and dejection sat 
heavily on every countenance. 





Turn the Carpet. 


A Dialogue between Dick and John. 


BY HANNAH MORE, 


As at their work two weavers sat, 
Beguiling time with friendly chat; 

They touch’d upon the price of meat, 

So high, a weaver scarce could ea 
‘What with my brats and sickly wife,” 
Quoth Dick, “1’m almost tir’d of life ; 
So hard my work, so poor my fare, 

‘T is more than mortal man can bear. 
How glorious is the rich man’s state! 
His house so fine! bis wealth so great! 
Heav’n is unjust, you must agree ; 

Why all to him? why none to me? 

In spite of what the Scripture teaches, 

In spite of all the parson preaches, 

This world (indeed I’ve thought so long) 
Is rul’d, methinks, extremely wrong. 
Where’er I look, howe’er I range, 

’T is all confus’d, and hard, and strange ; 
The good are troubled and oppress’d, 
And all the wicked are the bless’d.” 
Quoth John: “Oar ign’rance is the cause 
Why thus we blame our Maker’s laws; 
Parts vf his ways alone we know, 

’T is all that man can see beiow 
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See’st thou that carpet, not half done, 

Which thou, vlear Dick, hast well begun ? 

Behold the wild confusion there, 

So rude the mass it makes one stare! 

A stranger, ign’rant of the trade, 

Would say, no meaning’s there convey’d ; 

For where ’s the middle, where’s the border ? 

Thy carpet now is all disorder. 

Quoth Dick, “ My work is yet in bits, 

But still in every part it fits: 

Besides, you reason like a jout, 

Why, man, that carpet’s inside out.” 

Says John, “ Thou say’st the thing I mean, 

And now I hope to cure thy spleen ; 

This world, which clouds thy soul with doubt, 

Is but a carpet inside out. 

As when we view these shreds and ends, 

We know not what the whole intends ; 

So when on earth things look but odd, 

They ’re working still some scheme of God. 

No plan, no pattern, can we trace, 

All wants proportion, trath, and grace ; 

The motley mixture we deride, 

Nor see the beauteous upper side. 

But when we reach that world of light, 

And view those works of God aright, 

Then shall we see the whole design, 

And own the workman is divine. 

What now seem random strokes, will there 

All order and design appear ; 

Then shall we praise what here we spurn’d, 

For then the carpet shall be turn’d.” 

‘Thou ‘rt right,’ quoth Dick, “no more I'll 
grumble 

That this sad world’s so strange a jumble ; 

My impious doubts are put to flight, 

For my own carpet sets me right.”’ 


A Monkey Trick. 


Ix 1818, a vessel! that sailed between 
Whitehaven (England) and Jamaica, em- 
barked on her homewar! voyage, and 
among other passenyers. carried Mrs. 
B., who had at the breast a child only 
few weeks old. One benutiful afternoon, 
the captain perceived a distant sail, and 
after he had gratified its curiosity, he 
politely offered his glass to the lady, 
that she might obtain a clear view of the 
object. She had tHe baby in her arms, 
but now she wrapped her shawl about it 


and placed it on a sofa up.n which she 
had been sitting. 

Scarcely had she applied her eye to 
the glass, when the helmsman exclaimed, 
“ See what the mischievous monkey has 
done.” ‘The reader may judge of the 
mother’s feelings, when, on turning 
round, she beheld the animal in the 
act of transporting her child ap pare ntly 
to the very top of the mast! The 
monkey was a very large one, and so 
strong and active, that while it grasped 
the infant firmly with one arm, it climbed 
the shrouds nimb ly by the hes. totally 
unembarrassed by ‘the we ‘ight of its bur- 
then. 

One look was sufficient for the terri- 
fied mother, and, had it not been for the 
assistance of those around her, she would 
have fallen prostrate on the deck, where 
she was soon afterwards stretched appa- 
rently a lifeless corpse. The sailors 
could climb as well as the monke “y, but 
the latter watched their motions nar- 
rowly ; and as it ascended higher up the 
mast the moment they attempted to put 
a foot on the shrouds, the captain be- 
came afraid that it w og drop the child, 
and endeavor to escape by leaping from 
one mast to another. 

In the mean time, the little innocent 
was heard to cry; and though many 
thought it was ©nffering pain, their fears 
on this point were speedily dissipated 
vhen they observed the monkey imitat- 
Ing exactly the motions of a nurse, by 
dandling, soothing and caressing its 
charge, and even endeavoring to hush it 
to sleep. 

From the deck the lady was conveyed 
to the cabin, and gradually restored to 
her senses. In the mean time, the cap- 
tain ordered every man to conceal him- 
self below, and quietly took his own 
station on the cabin stair, where he 
could see all t passed, without being 
seen. The plan happily succeeded ; the 
monkey, on perceiving that tie coast 








64 THE LIGHT OF ALL 
was clear, cautiously descended from 
his lofty perch, and replaced the infant 
on the sofa, cold, fretful, and perhaps 
frightened, but in every other respect as 
free from harm as when he took it up. 
The captain had now a most grateful 
task to perform; the babe was restored 
to its mother’s arms, amidst tears and 
thanks, and blessings. 


“The Light of all Nations.” 


In the v.cinity of Deal, on the south- 
eastern coast of England, is a place ex- 
ceedingly dangerous to ships, called the 
Godwin Sands. Many vessels have 
been wrecked upon them, yet it was 
thought impossible, on account of the 
soft and shifting nature of the bottom, to 
establish a light-house there. 

A plan was, however, suggested, two 
or three years ago, for a structure of 
iron, which, we understand, has been 
carried into successful effect. This con- 
sisted of an immense hollow iron shaft, 
thirty feet in diameter, and sixty-four feet 
in height, forming the base. This was 
sunk thirty feet deep in the sands, and 
rested on a bed of limestone. 

Upon this, a column eighty-six feet 
high was raised ; then came the lantern, 
and above this, a statue of the queen; 
this last, with the lantern, is forty feet 
in height. The whole structure is one 
hundred and ninety feet high. 

The weight of the lower shaft, or base, 
is one hundred and twenty tons; in the 
long shaft, there is room for one hun- 
dred men with provisions; in the top 
part, near the lantern, there is room for 
twenty men, whose attendance is con- 
stantly necessary to manage the light. 
This splendid beacon is called “ The 
light of all nations.” 





Patrick Henry.—When Patrick Hen- 
rv, who gave the first impulse to the 
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ball of the American revolution in Vir 
ginia, introduced his celebrated resolu- 
tion on the Stamp Act into the House 
of Burgesses of Virginia, (May, 1765,) 
he exclaimed, when descanting on the 
tyranny of the obnoxious act, Cesar had 
his Brutus; Charles I. his Cromwell; 
and George III. “ Treason!” cried 
the speaker ; “ treason, treason!” echoed 
from every part of the house. It was 
one of those trying moments which are 
decisive of character. Henry faltered 
not for an instant; but, rising to a loftier 
attitude, and fixing on the speaker an 
eye flashing with fire, continued, “ may 
profit by their example. lf this be trea- 
son, make the most of it.” 


HighwayMAN and Sattor.—One of 
the Dover stages, on its way to London, 
was stopped by a single highwayman, 
who was informed by the coachman 
that there were no passengers inside, and 
only one in the basket, and he was a 
sailor. ‘The robber then proceeded to 
exercise his employment on the tar. 
When waked out of his sleep, Jack 
demanded what he wanted; to which 
the son of plunder replied, “ Your mo- 
ney.” ‘ You sha’n’t have it,” said Jack. 
“No!” replied the robber; “then I'll 
blow your brains out!” “ Blow away, 
then, you land-lubber,” said Jack, squirt- 
ing the tobacco-juice out of his mouth, 
“]T may as well go to London without 
brains as without money ;—drive on, 
coachman.” 


Tue Peak of Teneriffe presents five 
zones of different vegetation ; for seven to 
eight hundred feet, it produces vines, 
corn, olives, &c.; the second zone pro- 
duces myrtles and trees; the third, 


chiefly pines ; the fourth and fifth pro- 
duce little vegetation, and are very cold; 
the upper part is pumice-stone and lava. 








THE FIRST SAILOR. 


A savage upon his raft. 


We are told of Noah, who floated in’ thus saved when all the rest of mankind 
an ark, thousands of years ago,and was_ were drowned by the Jeluge—but no 
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The interior of a large ship. 


doubt people had learned to go upon the which we once gave a picture im te 
water before the time of Noah. Museum, and which is a natural sai.or 
It is thought that the nautilus, of first suggested the idea of a boat or ship 











&6 PRECOCITY OF FRENCHMEN 


Precocily of Frenchmen, 


[r is interesting to remark, that most 
of the more prominent leaders of the 
Jacobin or Mountain party, in the French 
reversion, were young men. It would 
hardly seem possible that many of them 
had lived lone enough to have their 

elings so in lurated as to be able, de- 
liberately, to perpetrate the atrocities of 
which they were guilty. This remark 
will appear more obviously just when 

reflect that most of them had previ- 
ously led an obscure provincial life, and 
may be suppose ‘1 to have been little har- 
by intercourse with the world. 
, the greater part were 
y frantic enthusiasm than 
malevols 
the master-spirit of the 
party, was guiljotined at the age of thirty- 
tive; Danton, rival, he sent to the 
scattold at the same early age. Camille 
des Moulins, when asked his age by the 
bloody revolut tribunal, gave the 
blasphemous reply, “ My age is that of 
when he suffered death,” 
-three years. Chaumette, another 
of the sanguinary tribe, suffered death 
at the thirtyrone. Challer, who 
proposed to erect a euill ytine at Lyons 
for the execution of nine thousand per- 
sons whom he had marked, was one of 
‘he oldest, being forty-six years old at 
the time he was beheaded. Fabre 
D'Eglantine, the author of the celebrated 
revolutionary calendar, was thirty-nine. 

Carrier, the most infamous probably 
of the whole gang, who, when at Nantes, 
tied his victims together in couples, (one 
of each sex,) at the rate of twenty a day, 
and sunk them in the river, was only 
twenty-eight years of age, at his death. 
Robespierre, the younger, about the same 
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Just, whose talents, ferocity, and 
Petoinat rendered him second only to 


Robespierre, was about twenty-six. Cha- 


bot, the Capuchin friar, was thirty-five, 
Marat, who really appears to have been 
half madman, was, when assassinated, 
forty-nine. Babeuf, who, on the fall of 
Robespierre, was thought by his party to 
be most worthy to succeed the dictator, 
was twenty-seven when he joined thi 
Revolutionists. The Duc D’Orleans, 
father of the present French king, was 
forty at the time he was guillotined. 
These were not the originators of the 
revolution; but they were the leaders 
of the Jacobin Clubs, or secret affiliated 
societies, over which Robespierre, as dic- 
tator, presided for two years. They 
were all beheaded except Marat. Be- 
sides these there were others, of inferior 
note, equally young. ‘The present king 
of the French, then lieutenant-genera! 
Egalite, (Eqguality,) was about nineteen. 
A pretty equality he has made of it since. 

Fouche (since duke of Otranto’ was 
about thirty. 

Sut it is likewise worthy of observa- 
tion that the leading individuals of other 
parties who took part in the revolution, 
were generally young men, though not 
by birth, talent or wealth so generally 
obscure as those just mentioned. Of the 
Brissotins, (so named after their lead- 

r, Brissot de Warville, well known as 
the friend of Jefferson, and a traveller in 
this country, but called Gi- 
rondists,) Brissot was thirty-nine.  Bail- 
ly, the celebrat - astronomer, and revo- 
lutionary mayor of Paris, was one of the 
oldest. He was fe headed, at the instiga- 
tion of Robespierre, at the age of fifty- 
seven, dying with courage and dignity. 
Charlotte Corday, although a wo- 
man, Was a Girondist, was but twenty- 
three when she assassinated Marat. The 
eloquent Barbaroux was about twenty- 
seven when beheaded. The just and 
magnanimous Barnave was executed at 
the age of thirty-two. Madame Roland, 
who died more as a man ought to die 
than all that were guillotined, was forty 
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Gensonne, the Brissotin, who was first 
to proclaim that suspicion was sufficient 
cause for the infliction of death, was 
sent to the scaffold by Robespierre at the 
age of thirty-five. Mirabeau, whose 
eloquence covered his crimes all over 
with glory, was about forty years of age. 
Cabanis was thirty-six. “Buzot, thirty- 
three. The most “eloquent and accom- 
plished Vergnaud perished at the age 
of thirty- Give. 

Those last mentioned were some of 
the principal Brissotins. Among the 
Royalists, D’Elbee, the principal Vende- 
an chief, was about forty. Stofflet, ano- 
ther Vendean, was thirty-eight. The 
Duc D’Enghein, no more than twenty. 
Pichegru, in Robespierre’s time, not 
more than thirty-two. 

Among the famous generals of the 
revolution, there were few who were not 
comparatively boys. Hoche, who was 
thought by many to be equal to Bona- 
parte, died at thirty. Honchard, when 
guillotined, was thirty -two. Kleber, one 
of the oldest and best, was forty. Des- 
saix, the knight, without fear and with- 
out reproach, was thirty when he re- 
ceived his death wound at Marengo. 
Other great captains who afterwards be- 
came renowned, Ney, Soult, Joubert, 
(only twenty-five,) M’Donald, Lannes, 
Duroc, Victor, Mortier, Oudinot, Murat, 
Eugene, (a mere boy,) &c. &c., were all 
young. But the giant is behind—Him! 
Bonaparte! the little corporal was but 
twenty-four. 

Well did the Swedish chancellor, Ox- 
enstrein, say to his son, when he sent 
him on his travels, “Go, son, and dis- 
cover what little wisdom it takes to gov- 
ern the world!” 





September Thoughts. 


Tue gay, beautiful, and ever welcome 
months of summer are gone, and the 
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months of autumn have begun to take 
their place. Our summer movements 
are fast closing,—our summer journey- 
ings are passing away,—the travelling 
invalid and belle of fashion now wend 
their way homeward. Our merry meet- 
ings upon land and water, our annuai 
visits, our assemblies under the canopy 
of heaven, our sailing excursions, our 
night wanderings,—all will soon be over. 
To be sure, Niagara still will thunder, 
and still there will be the rushing of 
mighty waters from her magnificent falls ; 
but her music will be music for herself 
alone. The multitude who have eazed 
in wonder upon this mighty work of an 
Omnipotent Architect, will soon be far 
distant. Saratoga, too,—that little world 
of folly and of fashion, where thousands 
congregate to kill time, or else, per- 
chance, to woo and wed,—will soon be 
desolate. 

Two months hence and the cap and 
the cloak will take the place of our sum- 
mer apparel. Our summer breezes will 
be changed into autumn winds. The gay 
and pleasing attire of our green fields 
and pleasant gardens will present the 
forbidding coldness of their own peculiar 
desolation. Our trees will cast off their 
foliage and their fruits, and instead of the 
blossom and the rose, the desert will 
appear. ‘ Thus passes the glory of the 
world.” Buta truce to autumn reflec- 
tions. 

September, then, has come among us. 
It is the time for trade, the signal for 
business, the prelude to long nights and 
short days, the time for balls and parties, 
the time for work, and the time for play ; 
the time for merchants and clerks to rise 
early and retire late ; the time for our 
mechanics to work in the evening and 
sleep in the morning; the time for woo- 
ing and wedding; the time to prepare 
for winter—to buy your fel and make 
ready for stormy days. It is the time to 
make money and pay your debts, the 
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time to study, and the time to make good 
bargains ; the time to be honest, and the 
time to speak the truth; the time to 
make friends, and the time to do good. 
In a word, it is the time, our time, the 
only time. To our good mothers, grand- 
mothers, and daughters, we say then, 
improve it; and to our perpetual motion 
business men, who neither sleep long nor 
slumber long, our advice is not needed. 
To the drones and sluggards that sur- 
round us, we say, prepare for freezing 
time and starving time, for a bed of ice 
and snow, and for a beggar’s meal. To 
the drunkard, we say, keep sober ; and to 
the sober, we say, keep the bowl from 
the drunkard. Our advice is for all, and 
good to all, and he, whomsoever he may 
be, is a criminal who will not take it. 





Po.titeness.—Men think very little of 
the value of a bow; how small the cost 
and how great the return. So, for a few 
soft words and pleasant looks, interest is 
paid, compound and simple added to- 
gether. How many compliments have 
been lost on the one hand, and gained on 
the other, from neglecting or putting into 
exercise this one important thing. A nod! 
Why, it has gained more friends than 
wealth and learning together. A com- 
pliment, a fine speech, a pleasant look, are 
each more valuable than rubies. There 
is yet another value to politeness, which 
till lately the world knew but little, and 
but perhaps for Louis Phillippe and Ali- 
beau, nothing would have been known. 
It seems that the king was in the act of 
bowing to the national guards, at the 
moment the assassin, Alibeau, discharged 
his weapon at the monarch’s head. Evi- 
dently the king’s politeness saved him 


his life. 


Cuineseé Finiat Piery.—Ouang-Ouei- 
Yuen, having lost his mother, who was 
all that was dear to him, passed the three 


years of mourning ina hut, and employ- 
ed himself, in his retirement, in composing 
verses iri honor of his mother, which are 
quoted as models of sentiment and ten- 
derness. 

The three years of his mourning hav- 
ing elapsed, he returned to his former 
residence, but did not therefore forget his 
filial affection. 

His mother had always expressed 
great apprehension of thunder, and when 
it thundered, always requested her son 
not to leave her. 

Therefore, as soon as he heard astorm 
coming on, he hastened to his mother’s 
grave, saying softly to her, as if she could 
hear, “I am here, mother.” 


To our Correspondents, 


WE are very sorry that our limits do 
not permit us to insert more of the many 
pretty letters we receive from our friends. 
The following, which pleases us on 
account of the kind manner in which 
our little correspondent speaks of her 
teacher, ought to have appeared at an 
earlier date. 


Troy, N. Y., June 23, 1843. 
Mr. Merry: 

Dear Srr,—We have received the June 

number of your magazine, and are all very 
much delighted to learn that we are to have 
a piece of music in the next number. We 
have been asking our teacher to let us solicit 
the same favor of you that your Providence 
friends did. We have fifteen little misses in 
our school, of whom I am the oldest; for I am 
ten years old. We some of us take lessons on 
the piano, and all of us sing. We have a 
leasant school, and we all love our teacher, 
liss E. B. W., for her kindness and faithful 
instructions. The particular branches to which 
I attend are Geography, Davis’ Arithmetic, 
Grammar, Music and French. Those that 
study French like it very much. 

I hope yon will excuse the forwardness of 
one of your young friends, in writing so much 
about her little affairs; but I know you have 
kind feelings for children. 

Yours, respectfully, Mary LC 
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ENIGMA—A TRUE STORY. SS 


Boston, Aug. 14, 1843. 
Dear Mr. Merry: 
Will you allow one of your young readers to 
gontribute the following geographical enigma? 
{ am composed of 17 letters. 
My 2, 9, 9, 17, 11, is a county in Massachu- 
setts. 
My 15, 6, 8, 4, 5, 10, 9, is a town in Mis- 
sissippl. 
My 12, 14, 8, 8, 2. 16, 6, 8, is a strait in the 
north of Europe. 
My 9, 6, 5, 14, 3, 14, is a desert in Africa. 
My 8, 10, 2, 9, isa river in England. 
My 1, 6, 4, 14, 9, 9, 6, 3, is a strait in Asia. 
My 10, 11, 2, 8, 17, 3, is a town in New 
Hampshire. 
My 8, 2, 7, 15, 17, 9, 9, 10, 17, is one of the 
United States. 
My 16, 6, 7, 16, 10, 9, is a celebrated river 
in Asia. 
My 1, 14, 7, is an island in the Irish Sea. 
My 8, 17, 11, 6, 9, is a country in North 
America. 
My 15, 6, 5, 14, 7, 8, is a celebrated penin- 
sula in Massachusetts. 
My 16, 3, 10, 17, 4, 2, is a celebrated country 
in Europe. 
My 8, 13, 6, 1, 10, 9, is a river in England. 
My 5, 14, 8, 8, 17, 3, 6, 9, is a cape in the 
United States. 
My 1, 6, 15, 4, 5, 2, 9, 8, 10, 3, is a manu- 
facturing town in England. 
My 2, 6, 9, 8, 13, 14, 1, is a town in Massa- 
chusetts. 
My whole is a public building in Boston. 
N. B. 


I need not say that the following pleases me 
very much. 

Liverpool, May, 1843. 
My pearest Frienp: 

I am going to write you a letter. I am very 
much obliged toyou. Iam very much amused 
in hearing stories out of your nice books about 
the world. I will tell you a story about a 
widow. 


A TRUE STORY. 


I knew a widow, very poor, 
Who four small children had, 
The eldest was but six years old— 
A gentle, modest lad. 


And very hari this widow tried 
To feed her children four,— 
An honest mind the woman had 
Though she was very pocr 


To labor she would leave her home, 
For children must be fed, 

And glad was she when she could buy 
A shilling’s worth of bread. 


One day, when snow was falling fast, 
And piercing was the air, 

I thought that | would go and see 
How these poor children were. 


Ere long I reached their cheerless home, — 
’T was searched by every breeze,~ 
When going in, the eldest child 
] saw upon his knees. 


I paused to listen to the boy ; 
He never raised his head, 

But still went on and said, “Give us 
This day our daily bread.” 


I waited till the child had done, 
Sull listening as he prayed ; 

And when he rose, I asked him why 
The Lord’s prayer he had said. 


“Why, sir,” said he, “this morning, when 
My mother went away, 

She wept, because, she said, she had 
No bread for us to day. 


She said, we children now must starve, 
Our father being dead ; 

And then I told her not to cry, 
For I would get some bread. 


‘Our Father,’ sir, the prayer begins, 
Which made me think that he, 

(As we have got no father here,) 
Would our kind Father be. 


And then, you know, the prayer, sir, too, 
Asks God for bread each day ; 

So in the corner, sir, | went, 
And that’s what made me pray.”’ 


I quickly left that wretched room, 
And went with cheerful feet,— 

And very soon was back again, 
With food enough to eat. 


“T thought God heard me,”’ said the boy,— 
I answered with a nod,— 

I could not speak, but much I thought 
Of that child’s faith in God. 


I hope you will like the story that [ have 
written : I like it very much 
M. . 
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deadly conflict. And this is human 
glory! Thisis human nature! 

Let us turn to another picture, that 
painted by West, of which we give an 
engraving; it is Christ healing the sick. 
Does not every child sge the difference 
between Auman glory and Christianity ; 
between the things to which human 
nature and human pride lead us, and 
whe things to which Christ would lead 


GOING TO SCHOOL—THE FIRST SAILOR. 


us? Does not every child see the de- 
formity of one picture when placed by 
the side of the other picture ? ow poor, 
paltry and mean is that spirit which 
sacrifices all to self! How lofty that 
god-like spirit, which embraces all man- 
kind in its generous love of doing good ! 
How contemptible is the worldling 
How elevated the true Christian ! 




















Wuy do children go to school—to 
benefit their parents, or themselves? I 
sometimes fancy that children make a 
mistake in this matter, and fancy that 
they go to school just because their pa- 
rents will have it so, and not because it is 
important to their happiness to learn to 
read, and spell, and write and cipher. 
The fact is, that parents :ove their 
children, and desire their happiness, and 
therefore it is that they desire them to 
be taught at school. Shoes parents are 
so anxious that their chikiren should be 


well educated, that, although they are 
poor, they will toil very hard to get the 
means of sending them to school. 

Children should therefore consider 
that it is for their own sake they are 
sent to school, and required to learn and 
say their lessons. It is to make them 
wiser and better, and to qualify them to 
obtain success in life, that they are 
thus trained up, by their parents—those 
who love them best, and best know what 
is good for them. 





well that it is very easy to sai 





The First Sailer. 


ALL my readers have seen rafts, and water. 


But who was the first sailor? 


boats, and ships, and they know poreeey Who first ventured forth in a boat ora 
on the vessel ? 











INQUISITIVE JACK. 


It is probable, however, that mankind 
early saw that wood would float in water, 
and soon applied their observation to 
practical purposes. They doubtless first 
got upon logs, and then made rafts, to 
sail upon. By-and-by they doubtless 
built boats, and last’y ships. 

There is a greu: difference between 


J 
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war cf the present day! It has no deck, 
but is open like a boat; while a large 


the beginning and end of an invention 
The picture at the head of this article 
shows a savage upon his raft; the next 
is a view of the interior of a ship, dis- 
playing its floors and beams and timbers. 

The art of building ships has ad- 
vanced gradually, with the other arts of 
man. Here is a picture of a ship of war 
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use? +beut twa thousand years ago. 
How verv dfterent it is from a ship of 


ship of war of the present day, has four 
stories! | The ancient ship of war would 
hold fifty or sixty people, while a shiz 


of war, now, will hold a thousand. 





Inquisitive Jack. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
About the bees. 


Ir is well worth while to attend 
minutely to the business that is going 
on in the bee-hive. Nothing, in a great 
eity, where we see houses, and streets, 


and manufactures, and a vast population, 
all busily engaged, can be more curious 
than what is to be witnessed in the city 
of the bees. 

The queen is the mother of all the 
young bees, for she lays all the eggs 
from which young ones are hatched. 
When she wishes to lay the eggs, she 
goes to the cells which have been made 
by the workers, and having taken a 
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reep into them, drops in her eggs, taking 
tare to distribute them properly. It is 
said that a single queen will lay six 
thousand eggs in a single month, and 
sometimes one hundred thousand in a 
year! 

The eggs are very small, of a bluish 
white color, and of a long, oval shape. 
They remain unchanged for four days 
and are then hatched. At first, the 
young. bee is only a white worm or 
maggot, and may be seen floating at the 
bottom of the cell, in a whitish fluid, 
furnished by the nursing bees. It grows 
rapidly, and as it lengthens coils itself 
into a ring. It is then called a grub- 
worm, or larva. 

The little worms are carefully attend- 
ed by the nurses, and as soon as these 
approach and touch them, they open 
their minute jaws and receive the food. 
This consists of a nice kind of soft, sweet 
pap, formed by the farina of flowers, 
honey and water, carefully mixed, and 
partly digested in the stomachs of the 
nurses. 

When Miss Betsey Piper had got to 
this point, Jack spoke as follows : 

“That’s very queer, aunt Retsey, 
and very interesting ; but don’t it remind 

ou of the story about the old Dutch 
endladi in the state of New York?” 

“No,” said aunt Betsey. 

“Why,” said Jack, “don’t you re- 
member that Mr. Roley told us about it ? 
He said that he was once travelling in 
the western part of the state of New 
York, when he came to a little brown 
tavern, kept by an old Dutch woman. 
It was evening, and he asked for supper. 
The old lady had very little in her house 
but bread and milk, and he concluded 
io have some of this. ‘How do you 
like it,’ said the landlady—t mummed 
or crumbed?’ Now Mr. Roley didn’t 
know what mummed was. So, out of 
curiosity, he told her he would have it 
mummed. Upon this, the landlady got 


a large bowl of milk, and several large 
slices of bread. Then, standing over 
the bowl, and taking a slice of bread, at 
each end, with her fingers, she began to 
bite off pieces, and, after a little chewing 
dropped them into the milk. This was 
what she called mummed bread and 
milk! I suppose she did it all for kind- 
ness, but Mr. Roley couldn't eat a bit 
of : if, ” 

ss W ell,” said aunt Betsey, “ don’t you 
think the little bee-worms like the sweet 
pap that is made for them ?” 

“Oh, very likely they do,” said Jack, 
“ for they don’t know how it is made; 
besides, I have seen little infants eat 
things that had been chewed for them by 
the nurses; and it seems that the infant 
bees are treated in the sameway. Really, 
the bees seem to be very rational kind of 
creatures. But what makes me wonder 
very much, is how they should know 
anything without any books, or instruc- 
tion.” 

“That is indeed very wonderful,” 
said aunt Betsey, “and we can only ex- 
plain it by referring it to that admirable 
teaching of their Creator, called in- 
stinct.” The dialogue here ce: ised, and 
the narrator went on. 

When the little worms are about four 
or five days old, and have grown so 
large and fat as to fill their cells, the 
nurses seal them up with a brown cover 
of a conical form. No sooner does the 
larva find himself shut in, than he 
begins to work up and down, and to 
wind around himself fine silky threads, 
which he draws in two strands from the 
middle part of his under lip. Round 
and round he goes, for he knows what 
is to ke done; nor does he stop till he 
has woven about himself a thin pod or 
pellicle, just the size of the cell. In 
this condition, the creature is called a 
nymph or pupa. 

The working bee is about thirty-six 
hours in spinning and weaving its cocoon 
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or covering. It thus spends about three 
days, during which a wonderful change 
is going on. While in the larva state, 
the creature has no tail, wings or legs; 
itis a simple worm. But while it is in 
its swaddling clothes, the legs and wings 
are gradually formed, and, at the end 
of twenty-one days from the laying of 
the egg, it gnaws through its covering 
and comes forth a winged insect, des- 
tined to sport in the air and hold a joy- 
ous revel among the flowers. As if im- 
patient for sport, the insect goes forth 
soon after its birth, and it is said that it 
niay be seen returning to the hive, loaded 
with wax, the same day that it became a 
bee ! 

While the young bees are in the larva 
state, the utmost care is taken of them. 
[f any member of the hive is rude or 
careless toward the egg, or worm, or 
the yet unhatched pupa, the nurses are 
very angry. But when the pupa has 
gnawed his way through his covering, 
he seems to be regarded as of age, and 
able to take care of himself. The tender 
care of the nurse now ceases altogether ; 
and the working bees scramble over his 
head, without scruple. While he is 
still weak, and scarcely strong enough 
to get out of his cell, as if for the ver 
purpose of making him acquainted wit 
the hardships of life, the rude multitude 
of bees rush headlong by, often knock- 
ing him down, and sometimes giving 
him a severe poke in the side, or a 
thump on his skull. How much like 
human creatures the bees are! 

I have told you how the working bee 
nymphs are hatched; the complete bee 
is formed in twenty-one days. The 
process is nearly the same, in respect to 
the queen bees and the drones; the 
former, however, are hatched in sixteen 
days, and the latter in twenty-five, from 
the laying of the eggs. There is one 
thing in respect to the royal bees, or 
queens, too curious to be omitted. 











When they are nearly ready to emerge 
from their cells, the bees gnaw the cov- 
ering so as to make it very thin. They 
then eat a small hole through ‘t, and 
feed the pupas fora few days. They 
are thus kept as prisoners, and during 
this time they begin to sing a faint song, 
called piping. This is so droll, that I 
can’t help writing a song, which IJ shall 
call the 


LAY OF THE INFANT QUEEN BEE 


Oh let me out, 

My masters—pray. 
Oh let me out 
To-day—to-day ! 


Oh let me out 

To try my wing, 

To run about 

And dance and sing. 


Oh let me out 

To taste the breeze, 
And I will bless 
Ye, pretty bees! 


Oh let me out 

To see the bowers, 
Where honey dwells 
Jn golden flowers! 


Oh let me out, 

For I’m a queen— 
A pretty bee 

As e’er was seen! 

Should you suppose it possible that 
the bees could resist such a petition as 
this? Yet it is a fact that often the 
queens are detained as prisoners for four 
or five days, notwithstanding their 


piping. 








A Cuitp’s Puitosopuy.—LittleG . 
when playing the other day on a pile of 
wood, fell down and hurt himself. As 
he lay crying very bitterly, one of his 
friends passed by, lifted him up, and 
patting him on the head, said to him— 
“ Come, my little boy, don’t cry; it will 
be well to-morrow.” ‘“ Well,” said he, 
sobbing, “then I will not cry to-morrow.” 


